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purposes of the ruling classes at home, but, comparatively, the economic patterns of
feudalism with their rigid class stratification never gained the firm foothold in the
An do-Protestant colonies that characterized Latin-Catholic America. The soldier of
fortune and the military adventurer were so rare that the North American colonies
were spared much of the economic exploitation and military oppression that flour-
ished in Central and South America.
Yet, curiously, the Latin-Catholics not only sent to America more military
conquerors and economic exploiters but they also sent out more missionaries than did
the Protestants. The Spanish missionaries, as we have seen in the prior chapter,
constituted a vast educational instrument of the civilizing and Christianizing spirit that
flowed out from Latin Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By com-
parison, the effort of the Protestants in America during the seventeenth century was
feeble indeed. They, of course, did not have at hand anything like the well-organized
associations of mendicant friars or Jesuits who had fanned out virtually around the
entire world. Besides, they were not confronted with the enormous populations of
settled Amerindians who had developed well-organized traditional civilizations of their
own. And the Puritans, at least, came to America primarily to establish their own
forms of civilization for themselves, not particularly or primarily to civilize the
indigenous populations they found.
To be sure, the English crown proclaimed, as the Spanish and Portuguese had
done, that the high purpose of colonization was to bring civility to the savages and
barbarians of the New World. They urged their proprietors and colonists to Chris-
tianize the natives by conversion and by education. As early as 1617 James I
encouraged the founding of schools for Indians in Virginia, and plans were even made
for an Indian college to be established at Henrico, but the massacre of 1622 dis-
couraged the idea in Virginia for decades to come.
In the middle of the century much greater success was achieved in New England,
especially by Reverend John Eliot who preached to the Indians in their own language,
established "praying towns" to bring European methods of agriculture and urban ways
of life to the Indians, and of course brought literacy and education to them. But
herein lay a basic handicap for the Protestants, and especially the Puritans. Whereas
the Catholic missionaries would convert thousands of Indians by baptism and oral
participation in the liturgy, the Puritans required enough literacy so that each individ-
ual could read the Bible for himself, either in English or in his own language. The
Anglo-Protestant task of conversion thus had to be longer and more complicated than
the Latin-Catholic task.
Even so, strenuous efforts were made by Eliot, Reverend Jonathan Mayhew, and
a few others. The Puritan Parliament even went to the length of establishing in 1649
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England to assist Mayhew and
Eliot in their good work with the Indians. By 1675 it is estimated that some 20
percent of the Indian population of New England had been Christianized (around
2,500 persons). An Indian school building had been built at Harvard, and a few Indian
children attended the public schools of Massachusetts, as well as the schools in Eliot's
praying towns. But again King Philip's war slowed down interest in 1675 in educating
what had become a fearful enemy.